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HE  TWO  PAPERS  here  given  were  found  among 
those  left  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes.  They 
belong  to  the  period  which  immediately  preceded  the 
birth  of  the  Working  Men's  College ;  and  it  has  been 
thought  that  they  would  interest  many  of  those  who 
have  a  long-standing  love  for  it,  and  who  would  like  to  know  a 
little  more  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  founded.  As 
they  would  not  be  very  intelligible  without  a  short  explanatory 
preface,  I  have  undertaken  to  supply  one.  Ever  since  a  dinner 
at  Mr.  Ludlow's  house  in  December,  1850,  the  group  of  men  who 
were  then  working  with  my  father  had  been  engaged  in  promoting 
"  Working  Men's  Co-operative  Associations."  They  had  formed 
a  "  Council  of  Promoters "  for  that  purpose.  One  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  which  then  stood  in  the  way  of  Co-operation 
was  the  fact  that  the  Associations  were  bodies  unknown  to  the 
law.  They  could  not  sue  or  be  sued  in  their  corporate 
capacity.  They  were,  therefore,  unable  to  defend  themselves 
against  theft  either  by  their  customers  or!  their  agents.  Many  of 
them  had  therefore  become  the  victims  of  unscrupulous  men, 
and  had  been  ruined,  with  disastrous  consequences  to  the 
general  movement.  On  June  nth,  1852,  which  I  believe  to 
have  been,  so  far  as  the  social  life  of  England,  as  affected  by 
legislation,  is  concerned,  the  most  important  date  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  "  Industrial  and  Provident  Partnerships 
Act  "  was  passed.  It  not  only  brought  within  the  law  the  whole 
of  the  great  Co-operative  movement,  as  it  has  since  then 
developed,  but  the  whole  system  of  modern  limited  liability 
dates  from  it,  and  is  worked  under  the  principles  of  the  Act  as 
originally  drafted  by  Mr  Ludlow.  Incidentally,  it  made 
necessary  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  u  Council  of 
Promoters."  The  longer  of  the  two  papers  given  below,  headed 
"Object  of  the  Society,"  is  a  statement  of  my  father's  views  on 
this  new  aspect  of  the  question.  It  was  partly  dictated  by  him 
and  partly  written  in  his  own  hand-writing.  Its  description 
both  of  the  successes  and  of  the  failures  of  the  Society  show 
the  influences  which  were  then  leading  up  to  the  creation  of  the 
Working  Men's  College. 
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The  second  paper,  though  it  belongs  to  the  same  period  of 
transition,  is  in  some  respects  more  interesting,  because  it 
explains  from  his  own  point  of  view,  his  views  alike  in  working 
with  the  "Council  of  Promoters,"  and  with  practically  the  same 
body  of  men  in  founding  the  Working  Men's  College.  It  needs, 
perhaps,  this  much  explanation  to  make  it  clear. 

In  the  fourth  paragraph,  he  refers  to  u  the  phrase  introduced 
into  our  fifth  tract."  The  tract  referred  to  was  the  fifth  of  the 
series  of  "  Tracts  on  Christian  Socialism,"  which  were  published 
by  the  Society.  The  phrase  had  in  fact  been  introduced  into 
it,  rather,  as  this  paragraph  shows,  against  his  own  judgment,  at 
Mr.  Ludlow's  instance.  The  tract  was  designed  to  explain  the 
constitution  and  objects  of  the  Society ;  and  the  phrase  had 
(declared  that  the  great  purpose  was  "to  apply  Christian 
principles  to  trade  and  industry."  Some,  or  one  at  least,  of 
the  promoters  had  objected  to  this,  that  they  were  not  prepared  to 
commit  themselves  to  so  definite  a  recognition  of  Christianity  as 
the  true  foundation  of  Social  Life.  In  order  to  meet  the 
difficulty,  he  had  proposed  to  define  the  principle  involved  by 
saying,  that  Society  had  many  members  but  one  body,  and  that 
none  of  these  members  could  say  to  another,  "  I  have  no  need 
of  thee,"  but  that  the  members  should  have  the  same  care  one 
for  another. 

These  are  the  expressions  to  which  he  refers,  as  taken  from 
St.  Paul's  language.  The  rest  I  think  speaks  for  itself.  For 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  matter,  my  father's  letters  to 
Mr.  Ludlow  and  others,  in  the  early  part  of  Vol.  II.  of  his  Life, 
will  throw  much  iurther  light  upon  it. 

F.  MAURICE. 

October^   ipo6. 
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THE    SOCIETY    FOR  PROMOTING 

WORKING      MEN'S      ASSOCIATIONS. 

♦-♦♦♦ — 

L— OBJECT  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Working  Men's  Associations 
exists  to  counteract  certain  anti-social  tendencies  which  are 
affecting  all  classes,  and  which  we  believe  threaten  the  existence 
of  the  English  nation. 

It  has  regarded  these  tendencies  especially  as  they  bear  upon 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes  of  the  country,  because 
those  classes  were  more  evidently  suffering  from  them  physically 
and  morally  ;  because  they  were  causing  actual  starvation  to  some 
among  them,  the  loss  of  domestic  peace  and  order  to  multitudes, 
alienation  from  the  other  classes  in  almost  all. 

Finding  that  the  strife  among  the  members  of  these  classes 
against  each  other  was  leading  to  these  results,  they  urged  upon 
them  Association,  not  as  some  new  device  which  they  or  which 
modern  times  had  invented,  but  as  the  natural,  healthy,  orderly 
condition  of  human  beings — as  that  which  had  produced  the 
trade  and  all  the  great  works  of  English  industry,  as  that  which 
had  raised  the  middle  classes  to  their  great  and  dignified  position 
in  the  State,  as  that  which  was  implied  in  the  institutions  of  our 
country  in  the  very  name  of  social  order  and  society,  as  that 
which  the  Christian  Church  existed  to  maintain  and  to  extend. 

As  the  evils  of  the  working  classes  were  directly  connected 
with  their  condition  as  producers  and  exchangers,  it  was 
inevitable  that  the  Society  should  seek  to  carry  out  its  objects  by 
shewing  how  it  was  possible  to  produce  and  to  exchange,  without 
violating  the  maxims  upon  which  society  is  founded.  The 
Associations  of  men  working  under  managers,  and  dividing  their 
profits,  were  constructed  with  a  view  to  remedy  the  abuses  which 
had  crept  into  our  system  of  Production.  The  Co-operative 
Stores  were  established  to  remove  the  abuses  which  had  crept 
into  our  system  "of  Exchange.  The  first  were  established  upon 
the  maxim  that  fellowship,  not  competition,  is  the  basis  of  good 
work;  the  other  upon  the  maxim  that  a  principle  of  justice  can 
be  applied  to  trade,  and  is  the  foundation  of  all  sound 
economical  arrangements. 

The  Society  has  succeeded  so  far  as  this.  It  has  proved  that 
work  can  be  carried  on  faithfully  in  Association,  and  that  the 
hindrances  to  its  faithfulness  arise  from  those  competitive 
tendencies  which  have  been  represented  as  the  very  security  for 
its  success.  It  has  succeeded  in  showing  that  a  principle  of 
justice  is  not  an  imaginary  thing,  but  can  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  ordinary  transactions  between  the  buyer  and  seller  to 
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the  advantage  of  both.  It  has  succeeded,  lastly,  in  persuading 
the  Legislature  to  remove  some  of  the  obstacles  which  hindered 
poor  men  from  entering  into  partnerships,  and  led  them  to 
suppose  that  the  institutions  of  their  country  forced  them  to 
be  rivals. 

The  Society  has  failed  hitherto  in  making  the  associates 
understand,  that  the  arrangements  which  they  have  proposed  are 
not  mere  contrivances  to  extricate  them  from  a  pressing  evil, 
but  are  grounded  upon  a  principle,  which  lays  them  under  the 
strictest  obligations  to  resist  the  inclination  which  is  working  so 
mightily  in  them  to  live  and  labour  each  for  himself,  to  count 
his  neighbour's  interest  as  opposed  to  his  own — to  be  self-willed, 
contentious,  refractory.  The  Society  has  failed  in  making  the 
public  understand,  that  the  tendencies  against  which  it  struggles 
are  anarchical  tendencies ;  that  the  great  object  which  it  seeks  to 
promote  is  the  preservation  of  our  national  unity  and  national 
existence.  Those  who  have  promoted  Association  have  failed,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  technically  called  associates,  in  realizing 
this  conviction,  and  in  expressing  it  by  their  acts. 

The  measure  for  legalizing  Associations  having  been  carried, 
one  period  of  the  Society's  existence  may  be  said  to  have 
terminated.  Before  we  enter  upon  another,  it  behoves  the 
Promoters  earnestly  to  consider  how  they  may  set  right  their 
relations  with  the  associates,  with  the  public,  and  with  each  other. 
The  circumstances  of  this  country  at  the  present  time  as  much 
demand  this  inquiry,  as  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
working  classes  which  were  revealed  to  us  three  years  ago 
demanded  an  effort  to  save  them  from  ruin. 


II.— DUTIES    OF  THE  PROMOTERS   TO    THE 
ASSOCIATES. 

Having  been  the  instrument  of  establishing  certain  Associa- 
tions, we  have  laid  ourselves  under  obligations  to  them 
corporately  and  to  the  different  members  of  them. 

i .  We  are  bound  to  give  them  advice,  how  they  may  keep 
themselves  together;  what  moral,  legal,  or  economical  difficulties 
are  likely  to  hinder  the  permanence  of  their  union  ;  how  they 
may  be  removed. 

2.  We  are  bound  to  do  what  in  us  lies  that  the  associates 
may  feel  that  we  are  socially  and  personally  related  to  them  ;  that 
we  reckon  the  bond  which  holds  us  to  them  stronger  than  any 
accidental  circumstance  of  position,  or  difference  of  occupation, 
which  keeps  us  from  them. 

3.  We  are  bound  to  make  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  any 
kind  available  for  their  instruction,  not  only  in  their  special 
relation  as  members  of  these  Associations,  but  as  English  citizens 
and  men. 
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4.  It  is  not  desirable  that  as  a  body  of  Promoters  we  should 
offer  them  any  pecuniary  assistance. 

5.  It  is  not  desirable  that  as  a  body  of  Promoters  we  should 
undertake  to  give  them  any  religious  instruction. 

6.  It  is  not  desirable  that  as  a  body  of  Promoters  we  should 
prescribe  to  them  any  form  of  Association  other  than  that  which 
the  law  has  prescribed. 


III.— THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  PROMOTERS  TO 
THE  PUBLIC. 

As  we  have  affirmed  that  Association  or  Brotherhood  is  the 
law  of  Society,  and  that  there  are  certain  current  maxims  and 
practices  which  are  at  variance  with  it — 

1.  We  are  bound  to  show  that  we  recognize  a  law  of 
Association  or  Brotherhood  as  possible  for  ourselves. 

2.  We  are  bound  to  show  that  we  think  it  possible  for  all  the 
Professions  or  Trades  in  which  we  may  be  respectively  engaged. 

3.  We  are  bound  to  show  by  evidence  of  History  and  Fact 
that  our  own  professions  and  trades  have  suffered  from  the 
prevailing  maxims ;  and  that  the  old  principle  is  implied  in  them, 
and  has  been  aimed  at.  so  far  as  they  have  been  beneficial  to  the 
world  or  honourable  themselves.* 

4.  We  are  bound  to  be  assisting  all  attempts,  by  whomsoever 
originated  and  however  little  connected  with  that  which  has  been 
technically  our  object,  which  in  our  judgment  serve  to  bind 
classes  together,  or  the  members  of  classes  to  each  other, 
provided  such  assistance  does  not  interfere  with  our  primary 
duty,  which  is  to  work  out  the  problem  of  Association  in  our 
own  peculiar  callings. 

5.  We  are  bound  not  to  be  helping  forward  any  movements, 
religious  or  political,  which  we  distinctly  feel  and  believe  to  be 
party  movements. 

6.  We  are  bound,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  avoid  any  distinctive 
badges  ourselves,  or  any  peculiarities  which  may  lead  the  world 
to  suppose  that  we  are  following  some  private  conceits  of  our 
own,  and  have  not  the  social  object  which  we  profess. 


*  "The  prevailing  maxims"  being  those  of  "enlightened  selfishness," 
as  it  was  commonly  cafled  ;  "the  old  principle,"  that  of  Association,  for  which 
he  has  claimed  antiquity  in  the  third  paragraph  of  the  paper  ante. — F.  M. 
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IV.— DUTIES  OF  THE  PROMOTERS  TO  EACH  OTHER. 

As  we  profess  that  Society  is  one  body  with  many  members, 
each  of  which  has  a  distinct  office,  we  are  to  keep  this  in  mind 
in  all  our  intercourse  with  each  other. 

i.  We  are,  as  a  body,  bound  only  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  end 
which  we  lay  down  for  ourselves  in  this  paper. 

2.  We  are,  as  individual  units  of  that  body,  bound  to  carry  out 
this  end  according  to  the  gifts  and  talents  entrusted  to  us,  the 
clergyman  as  a  clergyman,  the  lawyer  as  a  lawyer,  the  capitalist 
as  a  capitalist. 

3.  We  are  bound  to  receive  willingly  the  hints  and 
admonitions  of  each  other,  as  to  any  points  in  which  we  seem 
to  be  failing  of  our  end  or  pressing  some  other. 

4.  We  are  bound  to  recognize  the  calling  and  position  of 
each  member,  and  to  help  him  in  making  his  calling  and  position 
available  for  the  general  purpose,  allowing  him,  or  him  in 
conjunction  with  the  others  of  his  profession  belonging  to  the 
Society,  to  be  the  best  judge  of  the  course  he  shall  pursue. 

5.  Though  we  are  to  have  all  trust  in  our  members  as  to 
their  mode  of  communicating  with  individual  associates,  we  are 
bound  to  require  of  them  an  account  of  any  transactions  they 
may  have  with  associated  bodies,  that  the  Society  may  not  be 
committed  by  them. 
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THE  SECOND  PAPER. 

Difficulties  having  arisen  respecting  the  meaning  of  the 
formula  which  I  proposed,  and  in  conformity  with  which  the 
Committee  was  directed  to  frame  a  constitution  for  the  Society, 
I  offer  the  following  explanation  of  it.  Should  my  statement  not 
be  satisfactory,  I  recommend  that  the  formula  be  abandoned, 
seeing  that  it  was  intended  as  an  expression  of  our  union,  and 
has  utterly  failed  of  its  purpose  if  it  proves  to  be  a  cause  of 
division. 

1.  As  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  have  pledged 
myself  to  a  certain  confession  of  my  faith  in  Christ.  I  am  bound 
by  that.  I  will  not  bind  myself,  nor  bind  any  one  else  to  any 
other. 

2.  Since  all  the  members  of  the  Society  knew  when  they 
chose  me  as  their  President  that  I  was  a  Minister  of  the  Church 
of  England,  they  knew  that  I  was  bound  to  teach  the  confession 
which  I  have  subscribed,  and  to  act  upon  it  in  whatever  way 
seemed  to  me  most  likely  to  maintain  and  diffuse  its  principle. 

3.  As  I  knew  that  the  members  of  the  Society  had  very 
different  views  on  the  subjects  which  I  consider  the  most  import- 
ant, and  were  agreed  in  the  one  object  of  promoting  Associations, 
I  accepted  my  office  upon  that  understanding,  believing  when  I 
did  so  that  I  was  fulfilling  my  duty  as  a  Minister  of  the  English 
Church,  that  I  was  carrying  out  the  principle  of  its  confession, 
that  I  was  helping  to  make  that  confession  intelligible. 

4.  I  never  considered  the  phrase  introduced  into  our  5th 
tract,  that  the  object  of  the  Society  is  to  apply  Christian  prin- 
ciples to  trade  and  industry,  as  a  test  or  a  confession  of  faith. 
I  should  have  objected  to  it  most  solemnly,  if  I  had,  as  vague 
and  as  a  snare  to  the  conscience.  I  took  it  merely  as  the 
expression  of  a  fact.  In  that  sense  I  could  not  object  to  it, 
though  I   should   not  have  suggested  it. 

5.  That  phrase  has  I  think  proved  inconvenient  and  mis- 
chievous in  many  ways,  The  uncertainty  of  it  has  laid  it  open 
to  almost  any  construction,  and  since  the  applications  to  trade 
and  industry  must  be  definite,  and  must  involve  a  number  of 
details,  the  Christian  principles  have  been  either  identified  with 
those  applications  or  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  much  more 
uncertain  and  capricious,  as  well  as  much  less  connected  with 
human  life,  than  our  economical  maxims  and  methods.  Which 
of  these  results  is  the  more  injurious  to  the  working  men  and  to 
ourselves,  I  cannot  determine. 
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6.  I  sought  a  remedy  for  both,  by  defining  what  I  believed 
the  Christian  principle  to  be  which  bears  upon  Association.  I 
took  my  definition  from  St.  Paul.  Every  one  of  the  Promoters, 
knowing  me  to  be  a  Christian  Minister,  knows  that  I  must  receive 
that  definition  as  St.  Paul  gives  it.  When  I  say  that  Society  is 
a  body  with  many  members,  I  of  course  believe  Christ  to  be 
the  Head  of  it.  But  I  do  not  and  dare  not  ask  all  who  join 
with  me  in  promoting  Associations  of  working  men  to  join  me  in 
making  that  confession.  If  they  are  members  of  the  Church  to 
which  I  belong,  they  have  made  it  implicitly  already.  If  not,  I 
am  not  going  to  set  up  a  new  Church,  and  force  them  to  adopt 
the  maxim  of  the  old.  I  think  they  have  been  led  by  a  series  of 
experiments  to  perceive  the  truth  of  one  part  of  St.  Paul's  posi- 
tion and  its  bearing  upon  our  work.  I  will,  with  God's  help,  take 
what  seems  to  me  the  best  course  for  leading  them  and  all  to 
acknowledge  the  other  part  of  it.  To  force  them  into  a  formal 
acknowledgment  of  it,  as  the  condition  of  becoming  Promoters, 
I  deliberately  believe  would  be  the  worst  of  all  courses. 

7.  When  we  were  publishing  Christian  Socialist  tracts,  I  used 
my  privilege  so  far  as  to  put  forth  my  views  on  Baptism,  believing 
they  were  closely  connected  with  the  principle  of  Association,  and 
would  explain  it  to  a  portion  of  the  clergy  ;  though  I  knew  those 
views  would  be  offensive,  not  only  to  infidels,  not  only  to  dis- 
senters, but  to  a  number  of  Churchmen  who  are  far  better  men 
than  myself.  I  could  not  have  done  so.  I  should  have  been 
fettered  most  painfully  and  dishonourably,  if  I  had  believed  I  was 
making  my  brother-promoters  responsible  for  my  statements.  In 
that  case  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  reduce  them,  in  order  to 
make  them  fit  what  I  supposed  might  be  a  general  notion  of 
Christian  principles  to  which  none  could  object.  I  will  never 
submit  to  such  a  curtailment  of  my  moral  freedom  ;  but  I  must 
do  so,  if  I  force  a  test  upon  my  fellow-workers. 

8.  Now  that  the  Hall  is  our  place  of  instruction,  I  shall  ask 
the  Council,  as  I  said  I  should  in  my  first  paper,  to  let  me  open  a 
Bible  class  on  Sundays.  If  they  grant  me  the  permission,  my 
subject  will  be  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  that  chapter 
of  it  especially  which  asserts  that  we  are  many  members  of  one 
body  because  there  is  one  Head.  I  invite  all  who  agree  with 
me,  and  who  think  fit,  to  join  in  that  work,  and  in  discussing 
the  objections  of  those  who  attend  the  class.  But,  we  have  no 
right  to  make  any  one  but  ourselves  responsible  for  what  we 
say.  That  they  may  not  be  so,  and  that  we  may  speak  freely, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  general  formula  should  not  be  more 
distinct  and  precise  than  I  have  made  it. 

9.  Supposing  that  formula  be  adopted,  all  who  hold  that 
Society,  according  to  its  original  law,  does  consist  of  a  set  of 
warring  atoms,   however   those   atoms    may     be    adjusted    and 
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moulded  into  some  sort  of  combination,  will  of  course  stand 
aloof  from  us.  All  who  think  Christianity  a  dangerous  ally  of 
Assoc  iation  will  also  from  prudence  avoid  us,  because  they  will 
see  that  some  of  us  cannot  separate  the  one  from  the  other. 
All  who  think  that  my  position  as  a  clergyman,  or  my  own  indi- 
vidual professions,  make  me  a  dangerous  or  suspicious  supporter 
of  any  popular  movement,  will  not  enlist  themselves  in  the 
Society  so  long  as  I  have  in  any  sense  the  direction  of  it.  All 
who  wish  for  tests  or  distinctions,  which  will  sever  one  part  of 
the  Society  from  the  rest,  must  also  seek  some  other  president, 
for  all  such  courses  are  utterly  at  variance  with  my  principles, 
and  I  will  not  be  drawn  into  them. 

F.   D.    MAURICE. 

December,    1852. 
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